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out on p. 194 that for the purposes of probability we must take
the statistical frequency from which we start reedy mode and
ask no questions about the process or completeness of its manu-
facture : " It may be obtained by any of the numerous rules
furnished by Induction, or it may be inferred deductively, or
given by our own observation; its value may be diminished by
its depending upon the testimony of witnesses, or its being
recalled by our own memory. Its real value may be influenced
by these causes or any combinations of them; but all these are
preliminary questions with which we have nothing directly to do.
We assume our statistical proposition to be true, neglecting the
diminution of its value by the processes of attainment."
It must be recognised, therefore, that Venn has deliberately
excluded from his survey almost all the cases in which we regard
our judgments as ' only probable *; and, whatever the value or
consistency of his own scheme, he has left untouched a wide
field of study for others.
6. The main grounds, which have induced Venn to regard
judgments based on statistical frequency as the only cases of
probability which possess logical importance, seem to be two :
(i.) that other cases are mainly subjective, and (ii.) that they
are incapable of accurate measurement.
With regard to the first it must be admitted that there are
many instances in which variation of belief is occasioned by purely
psychological causes, and that his argument is valid against those
who have defined probability as measuring the degree of sub-
jective belief. But this has not been the usual way of
looking at the subject. Probability is the study of the
grounds which lead us to entertain a rational preference for
one belief over another. That there are rational grounds other
than statistical frequency, for such preferences, Venn does
not deny; he admits in the quotation given above that the
' red vahie' of our conclusion is influenced by many other con-
, on a particular standard. That standard is the phenomenon of statistical
uniformity : the fact that a genus can very frequently be subdivided into species
such that the number of individuals in each species bears an approximately
constant ratio to the number of individuals in the genus.'* This use of terms is
legitimate, though it is not easy to follow it consistently. But, like Venn's,
it leaves aside the most important questions. The Calculus of Probabili-
ties, thus interpreted, is no guide by itself as to which opinion we ought
to follow, and is not a measure of the weight we should attach to conflicting
arguments.